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translations from Its original Greek, and through the mouths of
men of their own stock, so that the masses without Greek culture
were not brought by Christianity very much closer to one
another. National particularism and the general resentment
for the heavy-handed, exacting, and corrupt bureaucracy through
which they were rules from Constantinople, having no out-
let in politics, found expression in the dogmatic disputes to
which the Christian Church had become a prey when men
had brought the keen edge of Greek philosophical reasoning
to bear upon the difficult concept of the Triune Godhead.
In the Levant early in the fifth century a dispute between the
theologians, concerning the relative degrees to which our Lord's
Nature during His life on earth had been divine or human, was
taken up by the fanatical Egyptian monks and the ignorant popu-
lace of Alexandria, who made of the Monophysite doctrine of the
One Divine Nature a rallying-cry against Greek reasoning and
thought. A Council of the entire Church, held at Chalcedon
in A.D. 451, adopted a compromise formula which neither
emphasized the Humanity of Christ on earth to the extent
favoured by die followers of the patriarch Nestorius, nor
subordinated it to His Divinity as totally as did the extreme
Monophysites. The result was a violent Monophysite re-
action: the Patriarch of Alexandria was murdered on Good
Friday in his own cathedral and his body dragged through
the streets by the mob. Despite harsh attempts by the imperial
government to repress the secession, the movement spread through
that majority of the population of Egypt and Syria that had never
effectively been reached by Greek civilization, and they broke
away to form two national churches, the Coptic Church of Egypt
and the Syrian or Jacobite Church, using in their respective litur-
gies, in place of the Greek which was the cultivated language of the
Eastern Mediterranean and the language of the Church throughout
that region, their native Coptic (the contemporary form of
Ancient Egyptian) and Syriac.1
1 These churches, together with the followers of Nestorius, have survived to
the present day among those Oriental churches which are little known in
Western Europe: the Copts, despite thirteen centuries of Muslim rule, still
number over a million adherents in Egypt, and the national Church of Ethiopia
also derives from them; the Syrian Church has 150-200,000 followers in North
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Southern India; the Nestorians, after evangelizing a
large part of Central Asia during the Middle Ages, have shrunk to the few score
thousands of homeless 'Assyrians*.